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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Philco Strikers 


Since April 29 the Philco Radio 
Corporation in Philadelphia has 
locked out its 12,000 industrial and 
technical workers. With the advice 
and financial aid of the National 
Metal Manufacturers’ Association, a 
notorious anti-labor group, the com- 
pany intends to set an anti-labor ex- 
ample to all union shops in Phila- 
delphia, and eventually to those in 
the Eastern states. 

After a closed shop for the past 
five years the company offered the 
workers a wage cut of 18-40%, in- 
crease in hours from 36 to 44, elim- 
ination of all seniority rights, com- 
plete open shop, reclassification of 
5,000 jobs with a drastic cut, pur- 
chasing a great number of parts 
from outside sweatshops. 

The management has repeatedly 
refused to negotiate even at the re- 
quest of the NLRB and the State 
Department of Labor and Industry. 

Because of many highly skilled 
and technical workers employed in 
the radio industry, we appeal to 
your membership of the Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians for your financial 
aid in order to defeat the vicious 
methods of this anti-labor group. 
Your financial aid is necessary for 
the continued existence of our un- 
ion. 

Please address all donations to 
the Philco Defense Committee at 
2522 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEORGE SIMPSON 
CuHAp GARRETT 


Organization and WPA 


In science or in industry men be- 
come world famous when they make 
the obvious clear and understand- 
able. Apparently this formula does 
not apply to WPA, especially when 
the clarification undoes the enemies 
of the New Deal and WPA. I am 
referring to the recent speech made 
by Mr. Aubrey Williams, Deputy 
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WPA Administrator, at a conference 
of delegates assembled in Washing- 
ton to protest the cuts received by 
technical and professional workers. 

The essence of his talk, in brief, 
encouraged the organization of WPA 
and unemployed unions, and stress- 
ed the obvious point—“Keep your 
friends in power.” 

The anti-labor press immediately 
pounced on Williams. The cry to 
keep politics out of WPA was 
splashed over the papers from the 
front pages to the editorial pages. 
What they were really hiding was 
their fear that the obvious had been 
made clear, or, as the New York 
Daily News put it, “any WPA’er 
who votes against the New Deal, 
as it now functions, is NUTS.” This 
may not be the most eloquent or 
dignified presentation of the prob- 
lem, but the meaning is there, es- 
pecially if “WORKer” is substitut- 
ed for “WPAer.” 
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From Liberia 
Monrovia, Liberia 


Mr. James A. Gaynor: 

This week I received the May edi- 
tion of TecunicAL America, for 
which I am indeed grateful. It 
gives me comfort to know that I am 
still remembered by those with 
whom I have worked, 

Business and revenue have in- 
creased 100 percent during the past 
six months. Our records for July 
1 show that we have generated 54,- 
000 k.w.h. for the day, which is a 
record for this plant. 

Three weeks ago we finished the 
survey of a water power plant 65 
miles from Monrovia, which, when 
finished, will be capable of 33,000 
horse power during the dryest sea- 
son. If this project is completed 
we will be able to furnish power 
to all of the civilzed population of 
Liberia including the Firestone Rub- 
ber Plantations Company. 

R. C. Smith, Supervising Engineer 
Government Power Plant 
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Alloys Bring New Forms 


(R. Buckminster Fuller, 
AMERICA Contributing Editor, is a well- 
known engineer, inventor and author. Among 
his famous inventions are the dymaxion car 
and dymaxion house.) 


LLOYING of metals had not at- 

tained to use prior to the World 
War because the _finance-capitalist, 
herewith “dubbed” Fincap for short, 
was interested in tonnage not in quality, 
and failed to envision the value, even in 
his own production-machine monopol- 
ies, of alloy employment that might af- 
ford higher longevity in service of me- 
chanisms. 

In fact, it was quite counter to Fin- 
cap’s interest to achieve such high 
longevity even in his own mechanism 
for, through such devices as interlock- 
ing directorates and widespread hold- 
ings, he apparently reaped higher rev- 
enue from the production of gross 
tonnage of erosive disintegratable raws 
than out of the production of improved 
machinery. 

By instigating the War, Fincap un- 
leashed popular man’s educated ingen- 
uity (heretofore but minutely and fear- 
fully “valved off” for Fincap’s com- 
petitive ends) into the people’s own 
service. 


TECHNICAL 


R. BUCKMINSTER FULLER* 


increased hardness and toughness and 
one with twice the tensile strength of 
ordinary steel and with 50% more than 
the tensile strength of the- best gun 
steels in use prior to its inclusion. 


Prior to the War, ordinary steels and 
cast iron, et cetera, were approximately 
identical in compressive and_ tensile 
strength. 

The pre-War steel-iron family aver- 
aged approximately 60,000 lbs. to the 
square inch, “ultimate” in either com- 
pressive or tensile strength, and was 
representative, broadly speaking, of the 
most “efficient” of all man’s materials 
of design-satisfaction and _ synthesis. 
Not only was the steel-iron family bal- 
anced in its compressive and_ tensile 
strength, but up to the World War its 
compressive strength was still only the 
equivalent of the top compressive 


a 


strength of masonry and stone, which 
was likewise 60,000 Ibs. to the square 
inch. 


Stone and masonry, however, have 
a tensile strength far less than their 
compressive strength. Moreover, the 
stone and masonry tensile strength (of 
50 to 500 lbs. per square inch) is in- 
ferior, by cross-sectional area compari- 
son, even to that of the best fibrous mem- 
bers of animate structures—that is, of 
wood, hemp, et cetera. Wherefore, steel, 
although equaled compressively by ma- 
sonry, was 120 times stronger than the 
latter from a tensile viewpoint. 

Subsequent to the War, industry ad- 
vanced the tensile ability of certain spe- 
cial production steel products (“piano 
wire,” et cetera) to 400% more than 
the compression-resisting ability of any 


steel,—i.e., to 300,000 lbs. to the square 


VL sah _ “a TN Nie : 
Better, ever better, guns were requir- axel < i } De | 
ed. Guns wore out with terrific rapid- > B. a 
ity, which intensified their scarcity and yg NY, OV ace u 
called attention to the necessity of de- ; : 
signing guns that would last longer. 
English ordinance men demonstrated 
that steel alloyed with chrome and nick- 
el was so tough that it could with- 
stand disabling wear twice as long as ; a : Sst. SN 
could the gun steels till then employed. 2g 
The utilization of chrome-nickel-steel 
in British guns was only one of a my- 
riad of innovations designed to pro- 
vide increased longevity. Chrome-nick- 
el-steel not only provided a metal that 
was relatively rust-proof, but one with 
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The steel framework for the Perisphere of the New York World’s Fair is now 
practically complete. Alloy steels were used. 
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inch. 

It was postulated earlier that the ten- 
sion line is a fitting symbol of intellec- 
tion, being practically unlimited in 
length with relation to its cross-sectional 
area. Being also flexible, the tensed 
structural member is instantly adjustable 
to load changes and may, therefore, 
receive eccentric loadings at any point 
along its surface, because it tends to 
pull true and, with loadings, becomes 
more cohesively taut. It is more “intel- 
ligent” to “play” a great fish with a 
delicate tension line with which one 
may tire and ultimately reel him in 
(despite his superior size, weight and 
speed to like characteristics of the fish- 
erman) than, irrationally in a might- 
makes-right bully manner, to jump into 
the water and attempt to push the fish 
out with a fishing pole of possibly 100 
times the cross-sectional area of the 
line. 

Vertically and statically employed 
structural compression members have 
“advantage” over any other equally di- 
mensioned compression member em- 
ployed horizontally, slantwise or other- 
wise. Vertical compression members of 
masonry are limited in height to 18 
times their diameter. This is the old 
Greek column formula. The compres- 
sion  stress-satisfaction members of 
steels and woods are allowed a little 
better than this proportion of diameter 
to length. 


Structurally speaking, eccentric or 
working loads must be applied to com- 
pressive members only at their termin- 
als, in the line of the longitudinal axis, 
otherwise their fundamental tendency 
to deflect from that axis will be ampli- 
fied toward failure through collapse, 
or shear. 

Although the compression member 
is thus highly limited in its functioning 
in comparison to the tension member, 
granted equal cross-sectional strength, 
the “practical” structural advantage was 
nonetheless held by compression-em- 
ployed materials, as in the stone arch 
bridge, until the U. S. Civil War (at 
which time the Bessemer and Kelly pro- 
cesses of economical steel manufacture 
were invented), due to the high eco- 
nomic availability in those earlier days 
of inanimate, unsynthesized stone. 

As mentioned above, tension members 
are much more versatile functionally in 
relation to working loads than compres- 
sion members, where either is develop- 
ed to its most satisfactory or efficient 
extension. Although, in cross-sectional 
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Said Howard Hufghes - - 


Following are excerpts from Howard 
Hughes’ address in the Council Chamber of 
New York’s City Hall at his official welcome 
after his epoch-making round the world 
flight: 

“Any one of the airline pilots of this 
nation with any of the trained army or 
navy navigators and competent radio en- 
gineers in any of our modern passenger 
transports could have done the same 
thing. 

“If credit is due any one, it is the 
men who designed and perfected to its 
present remarkable state of efficiency the 
modern American flying machine and 


equipment. 

“If we make a fast flight it is because 
many young men in this country went 
to the engineering schools, worked hard 
at drafting tables, and designed a fast 
airplane and navigation and radio 
equipment which would keep this plane 
on its course. 

“Now if this flight . . . should possi- 
bly increase the sale of American planes 
abroad and thus create a few new jobs 
for American workmen in the aircraft 
factories of this country, then I shall 
feel well repaid for my time and effort.” 
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tests of one cubic inch units the super- 
ior metals of the tension or compres- 
sion categories may show only an equiv- 
alent resistance to ultimate failure. 

To lift a weight mechanically to any 
height, for instance to the top of the 
Empire State Building, there is requir- 
ed either an elevating plunger similar 
to that of the old push-up elevator, or 
a tension cable suspended and reeled 
overhead. If a push-up elevator were 
to be used, it would call for a horizon- 
tal cross section diameter almost as 
great as that of the Empire State Build- 
ing itself to avoid dangerous deflection, 
though the load be but one pound. So 
effective, however, is metal in tension 
and so unlimited is it in cross-sectional 
ratio to length, that a steel cable of 1 in. 
diameter would be sufficient to lift a 
several ton load to the top of the build- 
ing. 

In the giant suspension bridge, the 
roadway is directly connected by hang- 
ing only to the tension members—the 
roadway being threaded through the 
compression masts without touching 
them lest the latter be deflected. In a 
weight-for-weight comparison of com- 
pression members vs. tension members, 
in balanced structure relationship, each 
disposed in the manner of greatest ef- 
ficiency of service, as demonstrated in 
the modern suspension bridges, the steel 
even of pre-war vintage was six times 
more useful when employed in the ten- 
sion than in the compression function. 

With the inception of alloys and their 
post-War higher development, metals in 
their most suitable state for tension use 
jumped further, that is, to four times 
the ability of steel in the most suitable 


state for compression, or 280,000 Ibs. 
tension vs. 70,000 lbs. compression. This 
statement, be it remembered, is made on 
the basis of tests of cubic inch blocks, 
and is not to be confused with the 6:1 
greater ability of steel used in its most 
efficient tensile disposition over steel 
used in its most efficient compressive 
disposition. These static and dynamic 
advantages must be integrated to assess 
the increasing economic advantage of 
tensed over compressed steel. There 
was, therefore, a 24:1 total use advan- 
tage in the steel used in tension over 
steel employed in compression at the 
opening of this decade (1930). But 
man still structures his homes in stone, 
brick and mortar, hiding his steel under 
tons of stone “facing.” Furthermore, 
that hidden steel has not yet been segre- 
gated into efficient tension and compres- 
sion balance demonstrated in the sus- 
pension bridge. A beginning may be 
noted in the tension diagonals employed 
in the large one story light frame steel 
structures,—such as in the temporary 
buildings of world fairs. 


It is interesting that nature’s struc- 
tures — whether tree, human, fish or 
fowl—long ago took cognizance of the 
fundamental tendency of the elements 
in their solid state to do more efficient 
work in tension, in which state their 
molecular forms are arranged in a most 
adequate manner. 

Nature fashioned her primary struc- 
tural member, the life cell, as a globule 
in which elements in their liquid and 
gaseous states are compressively en- 
closed by elements in their solid and 
tensed state. A small proportion of ele- 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Big Business Sitdown 


Big business blocks the way to national recovery 
Labor and progressives can boost purchasing power 


GEORGE BICKLEY 


‘HE coming fall elections through- 

out the country, upon which will 
depend the future political develop- 
ments in America, will take place on 
the anniversary of the “second” Amer- 
ican crisis—a crisis that broke out last 
September ‘and gave rise to new appre- 
hension among all strata of the popula- 
tion. 


Where before the general movement 
against depression was directed in sev- 
eral different directions, the economic 
and political changes in the past years 
have naturally created a different set- 
ting, a different set of circumstances 
against which the present crisis is back- 
grounded. Previously resistance to cri- 
sis and its ravages was ideologically di- 
rected against the idea of a nation with 
abundant resources, natural and indus- 
trial, yet unable to provide employ- 
ment, food, shelter and the needs for a 
secure life to its millions. Now the is- 
sue is clearer: the road to recovery is 
being blocked deliberately by big capi- 
tal and its interests. 

Big business has declared war on the 
nation. Its obstructionist methods are 
becoming more obvious to the indus- 
trial worker, the farmer, the technical 
and professional employee; its offens- 
ives are becoming more direct. Unem- 
ployment has increased to the point 
where 15,000,000 are jobless, earning 
power has dropped sharply, as has pur- 
chasing power, wage cuts are on the 
increase, farmers have suffered an acute 
drop in income together with a contin- 
ued rise in and accumulation of their 
debts. 

The singular aspect of this crisis, 
however, is the understanding not only 
that the crisis will be more difficult to 
bear than the first major catastrophe, 
but that this one can be more readily 
accounted for, that it is possible to com- 
bat it. Having scored notable progres- 
Sive victories, the nation now cannot 
and will not go back, but forward, to 
new gains which it knows it can obtain. 
The nation, the forces of democracy, 
has marshalled its strength too, and has 
learned that it has every right to de- 
mand for itself adequate social, eco- 
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nomic and political measures to pro- 
vide security and a good life. 

The etiology of the present crisis is 
of course patent: a tremendous produc- 
tive capacity together with a decreasing 
national purchasing power. This was 
given even further emphasis when la- 
bor’s productivity was greatly increased, 
but this did not reflect proportionately 
upon the nation’s purchasing power. 
For while wages were increased, the rise 
was not commensurate compensation for 
the increased productivity. In addition, 
it was possible to maintain this increas- 
ed productivity at the very expense of 
labor itself by extracting increased pro- 
duction from a diminishing number of 
employed. The decline in employment 
was double the drop in production, and 
the falling off in pay rolls was four 
times that of the decline in production. 
Simultaneously, rural purchasing pow- 
er fell off as banks and monopolies made 
their heavy exactions from farmers 
and farm workers. 

Unemployment relief, the mainten- 
ance of wage levels and wage increases 
effected through the CIO, works pro- 
jects, and similar measures, were the 
extremely significant factors on the cre- 
dit side—without which the crisis would 
have been catastrophic. (Right now, 
the support of the CIO and the AFL 
given to the Wages and Hours Bill and 
the Relief and Recovery Program is 
the great entry on the credit side of re- 
covery, a hope for the future, and a 
powerful lesson of what united labor 
efforts can achieve. ) 

Big business with its control of pro- 
duction, credit and price levels, has 
barricaded the way to recovery and to 
cover its brazen guilt, points the finger 
of desperate blame at the New Deal. 
More, it even insists that higher wages, 
won by the CIO, have upset its profit 
cart. The truth is that profits were 
maintained and are being maintained 
all the while; and just as true is the 
fact that unemployment has increased 
alarmingly and that mass purchasing 
power is way off and falling further. 
Whiie the CIO succeeded in increasing 
industrial wages to the level of 1926 in 


ihe second 3-month period of 1937, cor- 
poration profits rose in the same period 
to almost 30% above their 1926 profits. 

Now big business is again in its great 
offensive to institute wage cuts whole- 
sale. This, of course, is being inter- 
woven with its general plan of combat: 
attack against government spending, 
WPA, wage-hour legislation, large scale 
housing programs, unemployment re- 
lief, etc; the deliberate sabotage of plant 
expansion and industrial construction 
and improvement so as to keep expend- 
itures to a minimum sufficient to main- 
tain profits; abetting the decline in pro- 
duction with layoffs and plant closings 
as a consequence; forcing down the 
prices of raw materials, mulcting the 
farmer, forcing up consumers’ prices and 
getting it back both ways—all to coun- 
teract the New Deal program and to 
threaten the people and bludgeon the 
legislatures into opposition to the New 
Deal program. 


Since the reason for the present cri- 
sis is at once detectable, the function 
of labor, of all progressive citizens, of 
all technical and professional people, 
is just as clear. First, and above all, is 
required a pooling of all interests to 
effectively combat the offensives of big 
industry. It must be a fight of the en- 
tire American people against those who 
would despoil it. The battle will be de- 
cided on the political front in the com- 
ing elections and in the next Presiden- 
tial election, and the political battle 
will be waged for these social and eco- 
nomic objectives. 

The first consideration will be the in- 
crease in the national purchasing pow- 
er. This, of course, covers a tremen- 
dous sector, and the following battles 
and skirmishes will have to be won: or- 
ganization to defeat wage cuts; enact- 
ment of minimum wage provisions; ac- 
tion against increasing consumer pric- 
es; enlarged government works projects; 
the production of goods needed by the 
people through government projects; an 
enlarged WPA (with prevailing stand- 
ards for technical and professional em- 
ployees); extensive low-rent housing 
construction; taxation on frozen wealth 
accumulations of monopolies; mainten- 
ance of farmers’ prices with enlarged 
federal aid to the farmers. These meas- 
ures, among others, will make recoy- 
ery a reality, will make factory gates 
open, will take production into the up- 
swing. :Such a program will loosen 
the grip of big business on the nation 
and its very life. 


Severance Pay Benefits 


The Newspaper Guild's International Representative 
Explains how his organization wins dismissal pay 


ad alae they’d lay me off instead 

of Joe. With the dismissal pay I 
have coming I could take a year off and 
write that book I’ve been working on.” 

No, this was not said in the land of 
make-believe. It has actually occurred 
in the newspaper industry. To be sure 
it has not been said very often for it has 
been rare in recent years that any lump 
sum of cash has been more acceptable 
than the assurance of continued employ- 
ment under union scales and working 
conditions. 

More important than the isolated in- 
stances is the fact that a vast number of 
newspaper workers in the country today 
are entitled, if dismissed from their 
jobs, to a dismissal indemnity in some 
amount. This is due to the organization 
and collective bargaining successes of 
the American Newspaper Guild, an affi- 
liate of the CIO. 

In 1932, newspapermen in this coun- 
try had never heard of a dismissal in- 
demnity. But in 1937, on the wave of 
mergers and economy measures which 
swept a number of newspapers out of 
existence, came many thousands of dol- 
lars into the pockets of the workers who 
were the victims of retrenchment. 

‘ Dismissal indemnity under Guild con- 
tracts is always graduated in proportion 
to length of service with the employer. 
A few contracts provide for payment of 
one week’s pay plus an additional week’s 
pay for every year of service with the 
employer, without any “ceiling” of max- 
imum payment. Other contracts pro- 


Andrews to Administer 


Federal Wage-Hour Bill 

Elmer F. Andrews, New York State 
Industrial Commissioner, has been nom- 
inated by President Roosevelt to admin- 
ister the Wage-Hour Bill passed by the 
last session of Congress. 

Andrews was for many years a prac- 
ticing civil engineer. He was an engin- 
eer for the New York Central R.R. and 
Seaboard Airline. He has been in gov- 
ernment service since 1929. 
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vide better proportions of pay to length 
of service but with a maximum limit on 
the number of weeks of pay. 

In the latter category, typical exam- 
ples are contracts with the Scripps-Ho- 
ward newspapers where an indemnity 
schedule, which reaches a maximum of 
24 weeks pay after 15 years of service, 
has been established. In a majority of 
contracts with Hearst papers, six months 
pay is a maximum—reached in some 
cases at the end of ten years service and 
in others after 15 years. A typical ex- 
ample of a contractual formulation of 
dismissal pay in direct proportion to ser- 
vice is the following, taken from the 
contract with the “Los Angeles Herald- 
Express,” a Hearst paper: 

“Where an employee, other than a 
part-time worker, (carefully defined 
elsewhere in the contract) is discharged 
after six months service, he shall receive 
in cash as dismissal indemnity one 
week’s pay for each 30 weeks of em- 
ployment, or major fraction thereof, 
up to a maximum of 26 weeks’ pay... 
Dismissal indemnity shall be computed 
at the highest rate of pay received dur- 
ing the last six months of employment 
prior to discharge.” 

It will be noted that this clause does 
not provide for any exemptions—that is, 
the publisher is obligated to pay the in- 
demnity regardless of the cause for dis- 
missal. In other words, even though the 
dismissal may be for insubordination, 
incompetence or neglect of duty, the in- 
demnity must be paid. 

This broad protection has been ob- 
tained in a large number of Guild con- 
tracts through a strenuous and persis- 
tent campaign to that end. Newspaper 
work calls for a high degree of skill, 
efficiency and individual responsibility 
under the pressure of what are frequent- 
ly stretch-out conditions, the pressure of 
news emergencies which “break” under 
unique circumstances and the pressure 
of meeting “deadlines.” Under such con- 
ditions, newspapermen are aware that 
insubordination may be easily provoked 
by an intemperate executive who may 
be working under a similar strain. They 
are also aware that with the old veteran 


who fears that he may not be able to 
keep up the pace, the very fear of in- 
security itself may cause inefficiency and 
negligence. Hence, while Guildsmen do 
not wish to encourage deliberate negli- 
gence or incompetence, they have fought 
for the principle of “unqualified” sever- 
ance pay as insurance against any injus- 
tice whatever in its application. 

The effect of severance pay is two- 
fold. It obviously provides benefits for 
dismissed employees. Almost equally 
important is the protection afforded 
those still employed. Newspaper editor- 
ial rooms used to be notorious for ruth- 
less and reckless personnel policies. The 
turnover was tremendous. No doubt the 
most famous example is the case of the 
publisher who walked into his city room 
one day and announced that everyone 
sitting on the right hand side of the 
room was fired. All this has changed. 
Substantial cash penalties, in addition 
to organized pressure against such prac- 
tices, have had a very sobering effect on 
impetuous and irresponsible publishers. 

There has been little objection by pub- 
lishers to the principle of dismissal pay. 
The argument has always been, how 
much? Publishers have been forced to 
recognize that the demand for this kind 
of security has arisen out of conditions 
in the industry which they could not 
defend if the issue were taken to the 
public and they are also aware that the 
Guild, with a highly articulate member- 
ship, is quite capable of taking its case 
to the public if necessary. 

While Guildsmen feel that they have 
established unusual precedents in the 
fight for job security, the Guild is con- 
tinuing and will continue to improve and 
extend these benefits. Two recent con- 
tracts, one the result of a quick, effective 
strike, provide that indemnities shall be 
paid upon resignation as well as upon 
dismissal. 

More and more, with increasing tech- 
nological rationalization of industry 
and corporate consolidation, the labor 
movement will be required to direct its 
attention to the question of security im 
the job as well as to the conditions un- 
der which the job is performed. 
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FAECT Signs Housing Project 


First government housing project in Queensbridge 
Signs a contract with its technical employees 


HILE ground was being broken 

in ceremonies initiating the Red 
Hook and Queensbridge Projects, USHA 
housing projects in New York City, ne- 
gotiations were going on with the 
Queensbridge Associated Architects and 
the FAECT which secured a contract for 
its technical employees. 

The Queensbridge Associated Archi- 
tects hold the architectural contract 
with the New York City Housing Au- 
thority for the Queensbridge project. 

Under the terms of the contract 
FAECT is recognized as the sole bar- 
gaining agency for the employees. Sen- 
jority rights, time and a half, vacations 
with pay and usual union benefits were 
established. Further negotiations have 
been arranged to settle questions relat- 
ing to percentages of the various classi- 
fications and prevailing wages, to be 
determined this month. 

For FAECT, which has been in the 
forefront of the drive for low rental 
housing, this is a significant victory in 
that it is recognized as the bargaining 
agent for those engaged in planning 
and designing housing. The first meas- 


FAECT Meets On 
Harlem Housing 


HE Metropolitan Regional Council 

of the FAECT, comprising six Chap- 
ters in the New York Region, called a 
conference on July 22 in Harlem to 
consider activities on behalf of employ- 
ment of Negro technicians at their pro- 
fessions and to further the establishment 
of low-rent housing projects in upper 
and east Harlem. 

William Rodriguez, Housing repre- 
sentative of the CIO in New York, ad- 
dressing the conference, pledged the 
suport of the FAECT Housing Commit- 
tee in a proposed campaign for genuine 
low-rent housing and slum clearance in 
Harlem. Brother I. Webb, S. Harper 
and E. Sherman, Negro technicians, vol- 
unteered to work with the union com- 
mittee on this problem. 

Another group was sent to cooperate 
with the WPA Chapter’s Grievance Com- 
mittee on cases of Negro discrimination 


on WPA. 
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ure providing for the establishment of 
a USHA was in the Scott Bill introduced 
into Congress by the FAECT. This meas- 
ure paved the way for the present law. 
Seeing the necessity for mass education 
for housing, FAECT urged the estab- 
lishment of the CIO Housing Commit- 
tee of which Lewis A. Berne, FAECT 


International President, is a member. 


This contract is not only a victory 
for the union but also a tribute to the 
men employed on the project whose 
foresight and determination were large 
factors in this achievement. The victory 
will favorably influence wages for other 
technical employees in private offices as 
well as in future public work through- 
out the country. 

The full terms of the agreement pro- 
vide for recognition of the FAECT as 
the exclusive bargaining agent, for con- 
ditions of work relating to hours, over- 
time, holidays and vacations; for salar- 
ies, classifications and salary schedules; 
for steward’s seniority rights; for dis- 
missals, dismissal notice, right to invest- 
igate, question and investigate dismissal, 
etc. 

Following is a list of rates approved 
by the Housing Authority in Washing- 


ton as the prevailing wage rate in New 


York City: 
Senior Draftsmen (or De- 

signer) $70 per week 
Draftsmen $55 per week 
Sub-Junior Draftsmen $40 per week 
Junior Draftsmen $52 per week 
Apprentice $25 per week 


These rates are established on a week- 
ly basis with the understanding that 
hours of work will not exceed forty 
(40) per week. In case it becomes nec- 
essary to require work in excess of forty 
hours per week, all time over forty 
hours shall be paid for at the rate of 
not less than time and a half. 

These wage rates and the provision 
for payment for overtime work are to 
be made effective from the date of sign- 
ing the loan contract in Washington, 
April 21, 1938. 


The rates submitted by FAECT were: 


Draftsmen—$75 per 
Draftsmen—$55__ per 


Senior week; 


week; Junior 
Draftsmen—$35 per week. 

FAECT has taken steps through its 
Washington representative to bring the 
Housing Authority rates up to those it 
recommended. 


On this realistic set in its production 
WPA Federal Theatre Project presents slum conditions, 


“ 


... One Third of a Nation .. 


- tue 


The TVA Power Controversy 


(Judson King is Director of the National 
Popular Government League, and a well- 
known writer on utilities and power.) 


ET us not permit ourselves to be- 
come either confused or alarmed 
concerning this rumpus over TVA. 
Every person who knows private utility 
tactics has long been aware that sooner 
or later the financial and political op- 
ponents of public power would raise a 
clamor and attempt to force an investi- 
gation of TVA. Truth would not be a 
factor. Any kind of trumped-up “charg- 
es” would serve, provided they con- 
fused the public, muddied the waters, 
delayed the Government’s program, and 
helped win elections. 

Progressives have known that the util- 
ities would be the most unscrupulous 
and powerful opponent of building flood 
control dams, no matter what the neces- 
sity, unless they controlled the electric 
power. 


Ontario Hydro had this same exper- 
ience. It had a sensational investiga- 
tion. Our time has come. We have to 
go through with it. So let us have the 
inquiry, get it over promptly, and go 
on with our program. Let us have no 
“pooling” or other compromise which 
would permit the private interests to 
get control of the power developed at 
our yardstick and flood control dams, 
of which latter hundreds must be built 
making cheap public power available 
everywhere. 

Take a look at important power meas- 
ures that came before the last Con- 
gress, and it becomes clear how des- 
perate the utility interests are for some- 
thing which will serve as an immediate 
excuse for delay. 

First is the Norris Regional Conser- 
vation Bill, which some call the “7- 
TVA” bill although it is a more inclu- 
sive measure. The New England Flood 
control compacts, containing the “pow- 
er joker” which would paralyze the 
Federal Power Commission and set a 
nation-wide precedent for “states” 
rights” in power, were rejected. 

Congress provided an appropriation 
for needed added construction at the 
Bonneville Dam, of which Mr. J. D. 
Ross is the honest and able administra- 
tor. It was fought hard. 

Next, and very important, an appro- 
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priation was made to start construction 
on the already authorized Gilbertsville 
Dam at the mouth of the Tennessee Riv- 
er. If built quickly, it may do much to 
save the Mississippi Valley from a flood 
disaster like that of last year. The Nor- 
ris Dam helped then and saved Cairo. 
But that means a possible 192,000 kw. 
of electric power, not yet authorized 
but the penstocks will be there. 


Finally, there is the Norris resolution 


directing the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion to resume investigation of private 
utility propaganda and appropriating 
$150,000 therefor. It had passed the 
Senate and was then held up for a year 
in the House Commerce Committee. Re- 
ports from over the nation show the 
power trust has resumed its corrupt 
political and propaganda activities. 

Manifestly, then, the power crowd 
needs an excuse for a red herring rum- 
pus, preferably a trumped-up scandal, 
and Dr. Arthur E. Morgan’s charges 
against his fellow board members are 
merely an incident which serves the 
purpose and very effectively. But had 
Chairman Morgan worked for the past 
five years in perfect harmony with his 
colleagues, the enemies of TVA would 
have filled the air with other charges 
to secure an investigation. 

When David E. Lilienthal became di- 
rector of the power division of the TVA 
program, he took an oath to the effect 
that he believed in the principles of the 
TVA Act. That Act, as passed after a 
twelve-year conflict in Congress, con- 
templated and provided for Govern- 
ment operation of the TVA power sta- 
tions in competition with the private 
utilities. 

Mr. Lilienthal kept the faith. He in- 
vestigated the British Grid system on 
the spot and decided against it. He 
found it in direct conflict with the fun- 
damental principles of the TVA Act. 
He fought it, as did Senator Norris, 
Chairman McNinch, Secretary Ickes, 
Rep. Rankin, Administrator Carmody, 
and all sincere, weather-wise progres- 
sives. President Roosevelt took a look 
at the scheme and threw it out the win- 
dow. Dr. Arthur E. Morgan favored it. 

That is David Lilienthal’s paramount 
sin. His next sin is that he is a too ef- 
ficient and altogether too effective exec- 


utive. But he is making a success of 
TVA power, despite lawsuits and utility 
lies. Left unhampered, he will in a few 
years have TVA power out of the red. 
He knows every trick in the power trust 
bag; that is another thing that hurts. 

Mr. Lilienthal has another sin. In 
cooperation with the Electrical Work- 
ers and other labor unions he has work- 
ed out a labor policy of mutual under- 
standing with organized labor. It is 
working well. Mr. Lilienthal believes 
in the right of labor to organize and 
in good wages and proper conditions, 
and has said, so publicly. He is against 
company unions. 

A few days after his appointment as 
chairman of the TVA in 1933, I had an 
interview with Dr. Morgan. He began 
his conversation with the pointed re- 
mark: “J want to tell you one thing. I 
am not going to fight the power com- 
panies.” 

It is common knowledge that Dr. 
Morgan opposed Mr. Lilienthal’s power 
policy from the start. Through three 
years this inside opposition continued 
and grew. Right after President Roose- 
velt indicated in 1936 that he was op- 
posed to the “pooling” policy, Dr. Mor- 
gan issued a long statement, given enor- 
mous publicity by the conservative press, 
urging cooperation with the power com- 
panies on a basis of mutual confidence, 
the setting up of pools, and denying 
municipalities the right to establish their 
own distributing systems in competition 
with the companies. They must buy 
them out, practically at company pric- 
es. 

Said Senator Norris, “I was amazed 
at Dr. Morgan’s position. Had I read 
his statement without knowing its au- 
thor I would have unhesitatingly de- 
clared that it was the work of a power 
trust attorney.” 

Behind it all looms the fateful issue 
of whether the nation’s natural resourc- 
es in water and water power shall con- 
tinue to be administered by the people’s 
government for the common welfare or 
by corporations for extortionate gain; 
whether the tangible properties, to say 
nothing of intangible values, created by 
community effort shall be used to build 
a better civilization or be utilized by 
profit monopoly to enslave mankind. 
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Civil Service Gains 


New executive order incorporates division 
Program for federal technical employees 


MILTON FISCHER 


INCE the advent of the depression 

years one fact has become more and 
more impressed upon the mind of the 
technical man, namely, that his major 
function will be inevitably tied up with 
the Federal agencies.These are gradually 
taking over functions formerly relegat- 
ed to private industry as well as ex- 
panding their existing functions. The 
Federal Civil Service Division of the 
FAECT, cognizant of this, has geared 
itself to the task of providing for Fed- 
eral Civil Service technical men the 
same benefits that organization has gain- 
ed for technical men in private indus- 
try. 

The problems in Federal Civil Ser- 
vice, although superficially different 
from those in private industry, are bas- 
ically the same. A union must in both 
cases deal with the problems of salary, 
hours, working conditions, and discrim- 
ination. In addition, just as organized 
labor in industry has increasingly sought 
and won such legislation as the Wagner 
Act and the Walsh-Healy Act to allow 
the fundamental right to organize and 
bargain collectively with the heads of 
industry, so the Federal Civil Service 
Division has sought the creation of me- 
chanisms in the government to accom- 
plish these ends. 


Orders a FAECT Victory 


With the promulgation of the new 
Executive Orders on Civil Service is- 
sued by President Roosevelt on June 
24, effective as of February 1, 1939, 
our union has realized in part the pro- 
gram for which it has fought over a 
number of years by actively carrying 
on its adjustment work, by winning test 
cases of discrimination, and by support- 
ing legislation such as the Reorganiza- 
tion Bill and the Bigelow Appeals Bill. 
The new orders will bring into Civil 
Service 130,000 government temporary 
employees. It authorizes the creation 
of an appeals machinery, competitive 
promotion procedure and a drastically 
revamped examination method. 


Our Federal Program 
Last November at the FAECT Nation- 
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al Convention and later at the May 
Conference of the Federal Civil Ser- 
vice Division, five significant points 
were proposed as part of the program 
for Federal Civil Service: (1) Elimina- 
tion of the spoils system by the ex- 
tension of the merit system to technical 
and other employees in all temporary 
agencies; (2) an appeals system which 
would allow for appeal from all types 
of discrimination; (3) a promotion 
from within policy on the basis of mer- 
it to eliminate favoritism and to better 
the government service on the principle 
that a man should be able to look for- 
ward to bettering his economic condi- 
tions as his services become more val- 
uable through additional training and 
experience; (4) the elimination of the 
present unfair numerical efficiency rat- 
ing system current in the Field Service 
of the Navy Department; and (5) an of- 
ficial personnel policy in the govern- 
ment to recognize and cooperate with 
unions of government employees, such 
as the FAECT Federal Civil Service 
Division. 
Appeals System 


During this last session of Congress, 
we actively lobbied for the passage of 
the Reorganization Bill which would 
have brought the 300,000 temporary 
employees, almost 40% of all govern- 
ment employees, into the regular Civil 
Service. We sent over 500 letters to 
Congressmen asking passage of this im- 
portant legislation. Personal lobbying 
on Capitol Hill followed. This bill, 
due to the false propaganda by the re- 
actionary forces against it, failed. It 
was the strong support of the CIO un- 
ions for the Reorganization Bill, how- 
ever, that led to the inclusion by the 
Executive Orders of 130,000 temporary 
employees into Federal Civil Service. 


Reorganization Supported 


Our organization in Washington had 
long sought the creation of an appeals 
system. When Robert Durand was dis- 
missed a few years ago from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for union ac- 
tivities, the Chapter spent hundreds of 


dollars and many months fighting for 
an impartial hearing of the case. When 
the Durand Case broke the headlines, 
pressure on the Federal Power 
Commission through picket lines and 
finally through an aroused public opin- 
ion brought an impartial hearing. Our 
complete victory set a precedent 
for the establishment of an appeals sys- 
tem. More recently, our victory in the 
reinstatement of Brother Sassenscheid 
of the Brooklyn Navy Yard paved the 
way for the active intervention before 
the Navy Department of unions on be- 
half of government employees. Today 
we are combatting demotions in the 
Procurement Division in Washington. 
These cases have had their effect. Also 
instrumental in winning the partial con- 
cession incorporated in the Executive 
Orders was our support of the Bigelow 
Appeals Bill which is endorsed to date 
by over sixty Congressmen. 


Personnel Policy 


The Orders established a personnel 
division in each Department and inde- 
pendent agency at whose head will be a 
competitive chosen director, or else the 
present acting personnel officer. By this 
means the government officialy recog- 
nizes the right of unions to meet 
with their employers for the adjustment 
of grievances. This personnel division 
will supervise appointments, efficiency 
rating procedure and training. There 
will be a Council of Personnel Admin- 
istration including these personnel direc- 
tors, who are expected to prescribe a 
uniform efficiency rating system and ap- 
peals machinery for hearing grievances 
and present recommendations for their 
settlement. 


Promotion From Within 


We have been in the forefront of the 
endeavor to establish a promotion from 
within policy in the government service. 
In the Navy Department we have asked 
for a reorganization of bureaus, which 
would provide higher ratings for tech- 
nical men. The Brooklyn Chapter has 
succeeded in placing before the Classi- 
fication Board of the Navy Department 
a large number of cases for promotions 
to higher grades. A number of promo- 
tions have already been won by this me- 
thod. Whenever vacancies occurred in 
departments where we are organized, we 
have consistently pointed out the ad- 
vantage of promotions from within on 
the basis of merit. The new Orders now 
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SDE Progress in Auto 


‘Designing Engineer’ editor covers latest 
Developments in FAECT affiliate’s drive 


R APID progress is being made in the 
organizing campaign of the So- 
ciety of Designing Engineers. Under the 
capable leadership of Walter E. John- 
son and Pat Early, two important vic- 
tories have been won in the Tool and 
Die Field. 

Contracts with the Mechanical En- 
gineering Service Corporation and the 
Paramount Engineering Company, two 
of the largest engineering offices in De- 
troit, were signed last month. These con- 
tracts grant to the members of the SDE 


advantages never enjoyed before in this 
field. 


A supplementary contract has been 
drawn up by the membership and steps 
are being taken to negotiate with the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company in ad- 
dition to the coverage given in the main 
contract previously signed. Contracts 


Flashes 


HE Organizing Committee of the 

Society of Designing Engineers, 
through its lively “News Flash” covers 
the latest developments in auto. 

Both engineering divisions in Mur- 
ray Body met with and submitted a con- 
tract to the management. Stewards have 
been elected and negotiations are under 
way. At Briggs Manufacturing, where 
it was rumored that employees would 
have to take their vacations without pay 
this year, the company announced that 
paid vacations would be in order for 
the engineering personnel. The an- 
nouncement came after a conference 
with Walter E. Johnson, FAECT Vice- 
President, and the management. 

The organizational drive is under way 
at the Chrysler plant. SDE had been 
organized there before but maintenance 
of the organization was made difficult 
by the presence of labor spies, disclosed 
by the La Follette Committee. Now the 
membership at this plant has drawn up 
a contract to present to the company, 
and negotiations have been started. The 
men have met and discussed wage cut re- 
storation, reclassification and prevailing 
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have been drawn up by members and 
steps are being taken to negotiate with 
the Ternstedt Division and the Cadillac 
Division of the General Motors Corpor- 
ation and with the Murray Body Corpor- 
ation. Negotiations with other large en- 
gineering offices are in progress and 
prospects of 100% organization in this 
phase of the drive are bright. 

Relations with the large manufactur- 
ing corporations for the purpose of bar- 
gaining have been established and fay- 
orable replies to requests for bargaining 
have been received. 


A vital factor establishing this posi- 
tion has been the friendly and helpful 
aid and cooperation of the UAWA lo- 
cals in each plant. The help extended 
by the UAWA locals in forming and in 
guiding SDE Committees is very much 
appreciated, 


in Auto 


wage adjustments. 


Contracts have been drawn up and 
agreed upon in the Willys-Overland 
plant in Toledo and organization is pro- 
ceeding here and in Flint and Pontiac. 


Walter Johnson has met with the 
South Bend Lathe Works and news 
about the contract is expected shortly. 
Johnson has also met with the manage- 
ment of White Motors in Cleveland, and 
Frank Kornacker has met with the men 
at the Nash plant in Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin. The Cadillac Division of Local No. 
174, UAWA, has called a joint meet- 
ing of their membership in Engineering 
and of the SDE men at Cadillac to lay 


plans for organization here. 


The NLRB is holding elections at 
the Hudson Company to determine rep- 
resentation at that plant. The UAWA 
and SDE are working jointly on this 
case in order to win exclusive bargain- 
ing rights. SDE has also filed charges 
with the Labor Board against Mid-West 
Engineering Company, charging unfair 
labor practices. A ruling is expected 
shortly. 


A phase of organizational activity has 
been the publishing of the “News Flash,” 
a mimeographed leaflet sent to men of 
particular plants and offices where the 
membership campaign is in progress. 
This publication in addition to personal 
calls by members shows that a forceful 
campaign is being waged. 

In his report to the General Assembly 
of the SDE, Brother Joseph J. Deutsch, 
Chairman of the Detroit Organizing 
Committee, remarked, “The committee 
feels that its labors have been fruitful; 
the results are showing, and we are con- 
fident that with greater cooperation from 
the membership we will accomplish our 
drive to a successful peak. As more 
contracts are signed and our efforts 
thereby recognized, men will join more 
readily and we expect in the very near 
future 100 percent organization.” 

The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, and the fact that 153 men have been 
signed up to date since affiliation shows 
the power of a loyal membership when 
combined with an active organizing com- 
mittee. 


Charles P. Howard, CIO, 
ITU Leader Is Mourned 


Labor and all liberals in America lost 
an outstanding leader when Charles P. 
Howard, president of the International 
Typographical Union and secretary of 
the CIO, died in Colorado Springs late 
last month. 

Howard had for long been a progres- 
sive voice in the AFL, and was one of 
the founders of the CIO. John L. Lewis 
said, “Many millions in the ranks of 
labor and millions more of the unfor- 
tunate and oppressed throughout our 
land will view his passing with sorrow 
and grief.” 

FAECT - secretary-treasurer James 
Gaynor wired his widow and the ITU 
expressing for FAECT the loss to or- 
ganized labor of “one of its most vital 
and understanding forces in the building 
of sound, progressive unionism.” 
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We Still Have Hope 


XECUTIVE Secretary Conlon of the 
National Society of Professional 
Engineers last month released to the 
press a curious and rather interesting 
statement. He started off with an attack 
on promises of quick and remunerative 
employment made by our over-enthus- 
iastic press agents for “industrially sub- 
sidized” engineering schools. Drawing 
on some statistics compiled by D. B. 
Steinman, New York bridge consultant 
well known in the N.S.P.E., Conlon 
pointed out that the majority of engin- 
eering graduates are unable to stay in 
engineering work and that about half of 
those who are not squeezed out hold 
jobs of “sub-professional status.” 

Conlon then, very keenly, shows how 
graduates, misled by these promises de- 
press pay and warking conditions in the 
profession. “Graduates launching their 
careers,” he said, “accept industrial jobs 
at nominal pay to find later there is no 
future and a steady pressure of waiting 
graduates who in turn will take over 
their jobs at even lower wages.” 

But we can hardly approve Conlon’s 
suggested remedy — that engineering 
schools deny admission to all but about 
a third of those now entering. Such an 
obscurantist solution may be acceptable 
to those prophets of social decay, the 
German Nazis, but not to us. 


Even if we didn’t know that a hungry 
and ill-housed world is crying for the 


products of technical skill, even if we 


weren't determined that a way be found, 
somehow, to utilize this country’s in- 
tellectual and material resources—even 
so, we could not bring ourselves to ac- 
cept a solution based on the denial to 
anyone who wants it of that technical 
education which is, or should be, one 
of the best avenues to an understanding 
of our times, 

We don’t know whether Conlon 
speaks for the N.S.P.E. as a whole. But 
we hope that the majority of profession- 
al engineers have not so despaired of 
the future that they are ready to place 
their hope in the creation of a selfish 
monopoly—the economy of scarcity ap- 
plied to brains. 


Read the Testimony 


ITH the Congressional investiga- 

tion of TVA getting under way 

we may expect a barrage of villification 
of that agency in the press. On another 
page of this issue Judson King has anal- 
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yzed some of the forces behind the in- 
vestigation. Meanwhile all those inter- 
ested in the future of this effort to re- 
claim a backward area and at the same 
time make abundant and cheap electric- 
ity available to the people should sit 
tight and wait to hear all the issues. 

As we go to press a Republican mem- 
ber of the investigating committee has 
announced, without bothering to wait 
for any testimony, that the TVA is a 
great waste. And Arthur Morgan has 
spent several days testifying, providing 
but failing completely to substantiate the 
material for a few sensational headlines, 
grave charges which precipitated the in- 
quiry. 

A detailed reading of the testimony 
seems to us to reveal nothing so clearly 
as the picture of a quibbling old man 
embittered by his inability to dictate 
every action of the TVA. His charges 
reduce to a collection of detailed items 
which will have to be answered point 
by point. 

‘When the hearings get nearer com- 
pletion it will be possible to make an 
intelligent analysis of what they reveal. 
Meanwhile, our best advice is, read the 
testimony instead of the headlines. 


Hughes’ Tribute 


wit Howard Hughes and _his 
crew of technicians stepped out 
of his round-the-world plane he natural- 
ly walked into a torrent of greetings, 
headlines and confetti generally lavished 
on returning heroes. Hughes was wel- 
comed principally as a conqueror of the 
air, and the entire press was one in ac- 
claiming only his courage and his her- 
culean (read American) feat. It was all 
that—but it was a lot more. 

It remained for Hughes himself to 
discuss the issues the general press for- 
got to treat. Simply and directly he 
made clear the value of his flight, and 
pointed the finger of credit in directions 
generally overlooked by all save those 
with a scientific or social interest. 

Hughes was eager first to dispel the 
illusion, which would be maintained 
by the floods of hero-build-up publicity, 
that his was a stunt flight. He said in 
his speech at New York’s City Hall, “I 
have consented to make this one (speech) 
only because there is one thing about 
this flight that I would like every one to 
know. It was in no way a stunt. It was 
the carrying out of a careful plan. It 
functioned because it was carefully 
planned.” 


This is a lesson that should be im- 
pressed on the American public—that 
this flight was a carefully executed plan 
resulting from the best-laid plans of 
American engineers and technicians, 
one which opened again new possibili- 
ties for progress in communications, 
transportation and international good 
will. 

Elsewhere in this issue we have print- 
ed excerpts from Hughes’ speech, but 
we cannot help repeating another trib- 
ute to technicians whom he credits for 
the real success of his flight: “The plane 
is fast because it is the product of over 
200,000 hours of engineering effort.” 

By balancing the credits due, in addi- 
tion to his marvelous achievement, 
Hughes himself made a contribution to 
the understanding of engineering pro- 
gress today and has earned the high re- 
gard of engineers and technicians. 


Congratulations, ACA 


HE American Communications As- 
sociation, which met in convention 
recently, has a remarkable record of or- 
ganizing progress during the past year. 
President Mervyn Rathborne report- 
ed to the union’s convention in New 
York an increase of more than 300 per 
cent in membership during this period 
and an increase in number of locals 
from 21 to 53. 

This CIO union in the past year has 
won collective bargaining agreements 
with the Postal Telegraph-Cable Com- 
pany, the Mackay Radio & Telegraph 
Company, Globe Wireless, Ltd. and 
RCA Communications, Inc. and with a 
number of shipowners and broadcasting 
stations. 

These agreements, according to Rath- 
borne, have brought to the union’s mem- 
bers direct financial gains of more than 
one million dollars in wage increases, 
added overtime and extended vacations. 

Starting from an established base 
among ships’ radio operators, the ACA 
last year extended its drive into the al- 
most totally unorganized land commun- 
ications industry. 

The ACA has made these gains in a 
previously unorganized industry in a 
time of business slumps when many 
unions have been satisfied to hold their 
own. Not only has it warded off wage 
cuts, but it has won actual wage in- 
creases during a period of great pres- 
sure for wage reductions. 


el 


FEDERATION ACTIVITIES 


Referendum is Passed 
For Modification of Dues 


A majority of our Chapters have taken 
the following action on the dues refer- 
endum recently submitted : 

UnempLoyep Dues — permitting 
Chapters to establish dues of 25 cents 
per month for unemployed, with 5 cents 
of this amount as the National Office 
per capita. The vote in favor was 8314 7% 
of the total membership voting. 

Earninc Less THAN $75—permitting 
Chapters to establish 60 cents per month 
dues for members earning $75 or less 
per month, 35 cents going as the Na- 
tional Office per capita. The vote in 
favor was 7624% of the total member- 
ship voting. 

Chapters are now authorized to 
adjust dues schedules in accordance 
with the referendum. 


West Coast 


Recently Paul Pinsky, organizational 
director of Chapter 28, San Francisco, 
visited the Pacific Northwest. He found 
interest in the FAECT among technical 
employees in Portland, Ore. and Seattle, 
Wash. 

In Seattle, the IFTEADU Local is a 
growing one. Our representative com- 
plimented them on their splendid job 
of organization and informed them that 
we would not undertake any organiza- 
tion drive in the fields now organized by 
the IFTEADU in Seattle but were pre- 
pared to cooperate with them in all 
possible campaigns. 

Los ANGELES: Chapter No. 9 has de- 
cided to extend the auto-aviation drive 
to the west coast. The Society of De- 
signing Engineers has furnished Los 
Angeles with a list of their members 
who are now employed on the west 
coast. 


St. Paul 


Stuart Green has been unanimously 
re-elected for another year as Secretary 
of Chapter No. 30. He is also a mem- 
ber of our International Executive 
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Council. 
Congratulations on your excellent 
work and re-election. 


Wisconsin 


The drive at Allis-Chalmers is being 
continued in order to establish a Fed- 
eration chapter. The Independent As- 
sociation of Draftsmen is still consid- 
ering the question of direct affiliation 
with the FAECT. The Independent fail- 
ed in its efforts to secure a contract for 
its members. 

Frank J. Kornacker met with the In- 
dependent Union in the Gas-Electric 
field. This organization decided to con- 
duct an educational campaign on affilia- 
tion and set up a standing committee 
for this purpose. 

In Madison, Wis., the Industrial 
Council of the CIO has appointed an 
Organizing Committee to start union- 
ization among technical employees. 


Chicago 

The Universal Oil Products case is 
now coming to a close, following a 
tentative agreement made between the 
Chicago Chapter. and the management 
through the mediation of the NLRB. 

The agreement provides for the fol- 
lowing: 1. The Company recognizes the 
Union as the bargaining agent. 2. The 
Company agrees to re-employ immed- 
iately 12 draftsmen selected by the Un- 
ion on the basis of merit and seniority. 
3. The Company agrees to consider the 
principle of seniority in additional hir- 
ing. The Regional Director of the NLRB 
is to act as arbitrator if the Company 
and Union do not agree in the selection 
of personnel to be returned to work. 
4. The Company is to give due consid- 
eration to the question of re-instating 8 
designated Union members at the River- 
side Plant. Qualifications of these 8 
are to be checked with qualifications of 
others employed at that plant since the 
lay-off in June 1937. 5. The Company 
agrees “that there will be no discrimin- 
ation with respect to re-employed draft- 
ing-room and Riverside Plant employ- 
ees, as to re-hiring, promotions, ratings 
and layoffs. 6. The Company will im- 
mediately pay two weeks’ notice-pay to 


each drafting-room employee who was 
not re-employed by the Company after 
the strike which terminated on June 7, 
1937. 7. The Company will post on its 
bulletin boards, for a period of 30 
days, a notice that it will obey the Wag- 
ner Act and in no way discourage mem- 
bership in the FAECT, or to cause dis- 
crimination against its members. 

In consideration of the above agree- 
ment, the FAECT, Chicago Chapter, 
agrees to the withdrawal of charges 
filed against the Company with the 
NLRB. 


Cincinnati 


Because of the failure of the Globe- 
Wernicke Company to sign an agree- 
ment with our Chapter, James A. Gay- 
nor, International Secretary-Treasurer 
of the FAECT, warned the Company 
as follows: “If such a situation con- 
tinues, it will become necessary for us 
to file charges with the Labor Board 
locally and at the same time, to inform 
the various Federal agencies in Wash- 
ington of the fact that a company such 
as yours, which is the recipient of gov- 
ernment contracts, has not shown its 
willingness to sign a Union agreement 
with a Union representing its techni- 
cal employees.” 

Mr. J. S. Sprott, President of Globe- 
Wernicke, replied: “From the time that 
the Wagner Act became a law, this 
Company has followed the spirit of that 
law and in fact, ever since my connec- 
tion with the Company, has followed 
the spirit of the labor laws of this coun- 
try. At no time has there been other 
than a sincere desire on the part of the 
management to reach an agreement that 
would be entirely satisfactory. We are 
now, as we have been in the past, will- 
ing to sign an agreement which can be 
formulated through discussion of de- 
tails.” 

No contract has been signed, and 
charges have been filed. 


Denver 


Chapter No. 34 in Denver has been 
able to organize the WPA Mapping 
Project. As a result, a brief was sub- 
mitted by our chapter demanding that 
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the prevailing wages be established and 
paid the technical personnel. 


Pennsylvania 


PirtspurcH: George Curran, Pennsyl- 
vania Regional Organizer, has devoted 
considerable time to the work at West- 
inghouse. In addition to the organiza- 
tional work at the East Pittsburgh West- 
inghouse plant which is on the upgrade, 
work has been started at the Sharon 
plant. Here there is an Independent As- 
sociation which, while protesting the 
recent wage cuts, has avoided any con- 
certed action of a national nature cov- 
ering the other Westinghouse plants. 

PHILADELPHIA: President Lewis A. 
Berne met with the officers of the In- 
dependent Association at Westinghouse. 
He discussed with them the value of 
unity through their affiliation with a 
strong and active national Union such 
as ours. His suggestion for a national 
conference of all Westinghouse groups 
including our locals at East Pittsburgh 
and South Philadelphia, met with sup- 
port and such a conference is being 
planned for later in this month. 

Chapter No. 33 at the Navy Yard has 
been gaining members and has been 
granted full recognition at the Yard. 


Washington 


The attempt of the Washington police 
authorities to halt organization work at 


the Navy Yard was defeated by the 
timely action of our Union and the 
UFWA. 

All charges against the Union mem- 
bers arrested for leaflet distribution 
were dropped before the scheduled trial 
because of the many protests received 
by the authorities. 


New York 


CuaPter 31, InpustRIAL CHAPTER: 
Aerovox Corp. technical employees 
have come over in a body from their 
independent union and have formed 
the Aerovox FAECT Local. The suc- 
cess of the UERMWA among the pro- 
duction workers has spurred the white 
collar men to move into the FAECT. 

The Marine Draftsmen’s Organizing 
Committee met with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Gibbs and Cox Employees’ 
Association and discussed forming a 
joint committee to organize the marine 
draftsmen in this area. 

The Burndy. Engineering contract has 
been renewed with many improve- 
ments, and full details of contract and 
grievance machinery will be provided 
in the next issue. 

Recently technical college graduates 
in New York City have become active 
in the work of the chapter. The search 
for employment and the campaign to 
make the public aware of their status 
is the main function of the group. 


Civil Service Gains 


(Continued from Page 9) 
provide an established procedure for 
promotions from within. Every time an 
open competitive examination for any 
position is announced—and an examin- 
ation for each position for which there 
are vacancies must be held under the 
new rules every two years at least—all 
persons now in the government employ 
also may take the test. They must be 
given leave of absence for such pur- 
pose. After the examination has been 
graded ,three separate registers are pre- 
pared: one for those in the department, 
the second for those in any other de- 
partment, and fhe third for those outside 
the service. Each list has preference in 
the order named. Thus, actually, every 
open competition becomes at the same 
time a promotion examination. 

Efficiency Ratings 
For the first time, an efficiency rating 
system in the Field Service is manda- 
tory. Since the efficiency rating system 
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will carry a weight of 50% in promo- 
tion examination, it is fair to assume 
that there should now be a uniform rat- 
ing system established between the De- 
partment and Field Service. This reg- 
ulation lays the basis for the attain- 
ment by our union of a uniform system 
of efficiency rating. 


Our Task 

We have here noted the salient points 
in the new Executive Orders on Civil 
Service, and our part in winning these 
gains. This summary of the Orders 
clearly indicates the job we have before 
us. The precise changes brought about 
by the Orders have not yet been deter- 
mined. Only the general grants of pow- 
er, authorization and statements of pur- 
pose are contained in the Orders. It 
remains for our union to bring into real- 
ization the possibilities inherent in these 
grants. It is the intent of our union to 
cooperate with the government agencies 
to make these Orders fully effective. 


The Right 
To Work 


se an impromptu talk before the 

Washington delegation sponsored by 
the Workers Alliance, and supported 
by CIO and AFL unions, Aubrey Will- 
iams, WPA Deputy Administrator stat- 
ed “All my life I have believed in the 
organization of the workers . . . I have 
a fundamental conviction that it is only 
through organization of the wage earn- 
ers that they can ever hope to cope with 
the organization of capital.” 


Organization has been the keynote to 
some outstanding victories by labor on 
questions of Work Relief and Public 
Works. We can point to such notable 
examples as the rescinding of the $1000 
ruling on WPA which succeeded in sav- 
ing the White-Collar Program; the wage 
increases granted to thousands of South- 
ern WPA workers, and the winning of 
prevailing wages for technical employ- 
ees on the Queensbridge Housing Pro- 
ject reported elsewhere in this issue. 
One of the most outstanding victories 
is perhaps the passage of the 1938 Re- 
lief and Recovery Bill itself. In an an- 
alysis of the Bill in the CIO News of 
June 25, 1938, Ralph Hetzel, Jr., CIO 
Unemployment Director, gives due cre- 
dit to the part which organized labor 
played in getting its successful passage. 
He states “In the face of the greatest 
pressure from reactionaries in the Con- 
gress and private interests opposed to 
work relief, the President’s Relief and 
Recovery Program was enacted into 
law . . . Labor may take much of the 
credit for passage of these new WPA, 
PWA, and Housing appropriations.” 

Starting on July 1, 1938, the ap- 
propriations are calculated to supply 
somewhat over 3,000,000 jobs directly 
for a period of seven months. This cer- 
tainly will not be sufficient with present 
conditions of unemployment, and even 
as Hetzel points out, “The number of 
jobs provided will depend in a great 
measure upon the force with which la- 
bor brings to the attention of the WPA 
the needs in each locality. If the pres- 
sure is strong enough the WPA will 
spend the money the way it ought to be 
spent—as rapidly as possible. If neces- 
sary, the President can at any time call 
a special session of Congress to appro- 
priate more funds.” 
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Covering The Labor Front 


Esquire-Coronet 


The campaign to organize workers 
employed by the Esquire-Coronet pub- 
lications in Chicago is meeting with stiff 
opposition, according to Local 24 of the 
United Office and Professional Workers. 


“Although professing a liberal and 
even pro-labor policy, particularly in 
the magazine “Ken,” the local states, 
“the publishers have so far taken a re- 
verse attitude in dealing with their own 
employees.” 

Five members of the local were dis- 
charged a few weeks after joining the 
union. One union member, a nominee 
for unit chairman, was demoted from 
assistant production manager of the 
three magazines and given a “handy- 
man’s” job in the printing plant. Pub- 
lisher David Smart disclaimed any 
knowledge of the union’s existence, de- 
claring that the discharges were due to 
general retrenchment. Yet two of the 
fired workers have been replaced. 


Shoe Workers Upheld 


Sentences imposed upon six leaders 
of the United Shoe Workers and their 
attorney for contempt of court during 
the Lewiston-Auburn strike last summer 
in Maine were voided by that state’s 
Supreme Court. 

The USWA’s charges against the 
firms had previously been upheld by 
the NLRB in an order forcing the com- 
panies to rehire several workers dis- 
missed for union activity, and to stop 
interfering with union organization. 

The union officials, including Pow- 
ers Hapgood, president, had served 58 
days in jail towards a six month sen- 
tence before they were released on bail 
when an appeal on the contempt finding 
was made. 


Catholics O. K. Unions 


Catholic organizations are in the news 
limelight these days. In New York the 
Catholic Hospital Association of the 
United States and Canada has approved 
unionizing of all hospital employees. 
Announcement of this decision, taken at 
a Buffalo conference attended largely 
by nuns, brought cheers from 300 nurs- 
es gathered at a breakfast celebration of 
the first anniversary of the eight-hour 


day in New York City Hospitals. The 
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nurses are members of the State, County 
and Municipal Workers. 

Reverend John P. Boland, chairman 
of the New York State Labor Relations 
Board, reading the resolution, said the 
Association’s resolution declared “its 
full responsibility in conformity with 
the teachings of His Holiness Leo XIII 
and His Holiness Pope Pius XI, that 
employees, including those in our in- 
stitutions, have the right to self-govern- 
ment for unionization; that our insti- 
tutions will give serious study to exist- 
ing labor conditions in our hospitals 
and that diligent efforts will be con- 
tinued to insure the maintenance of 
such relations between the hospital ad- 
ministrators and the employees as are 
founded upon a comprehensive under- 
standing of the supernatural virtues of 
justice and charity.” 


TWOC Agreement 


A new agreement between the Amer- 
ican Viscose Co. employing 20,000 ray- 
on workers, and the Textile Workers 
Organizing Committee, has been an- 
nounced by Sidney Hillman, TWOC 
chairman. 

The contract calls for continuing 
present wage rates, for a minimum week- 
ly wage and a week’s vacation with pay. 
The Viscose agreement has been ratified 
by TWOC locals at the company’s plants 
in Roanoke, Va., Parkersburg and Nitro, 
W. Va., and Meadville, Lewistown and 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 


A Rap at Hague 


Another Catholic leader took a stand 
for democracy and a good crack at la- 
bor enemy Frank Hague of Jersey City 
early this month, The Right Rev. John 
A. Ryan of Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, speaking in Duluth, Minn., 
warned that “vigilance is necessary to 
prevent the insidious approach of every 
form of dictatorship.” Father Ryan 
pointed out that many Catholics in Jer- 
sey City “have been misled by vicious 
propaganda into thinking the issue in 
that city is between communism and 
Americanism, between Catholicism and 
atheism.” 

“Many Jersey City Catholics,” he ad- 
ded, “do not realize that the real con- 
flict is between Americanism and civil 
rights on the one hand and on the other 
hand the subserviency of city officials 


to selfish employers who seek to pre- 
vent effective organization of labor.” 


Priest Honored 


An unusual honor was bestowed upon 
Father Neil O’Connor of the St. James 
Catholic Church in Bay City, Michigan, 
when Local 144 of the Utility Workers 
Organizing Committee unanimously 
elected him an honorary member of the 
union. 

Father O’Connor was so honored by 
the local, because, in word and deed, 
he has constantly championed the cause 
of workers and has given aid and en- 
couragement to the organization of CIO 
locals here, union leaders said. 


Henry Ford and the Law 

The National Labor Relations Board 
in Washington told Henry Ford to obey 
the law. His assembly plant in St. Louis 
was advised by NLRB trial examiner, 
Tilford E. Dudley, to bargain with the 
United Automobile Workers, and to a- 
bolish the Liberty Legion of America, 
Inc., a company-dominated union. 


The examiner further advised the auto 
maker to reinstate 192 employees dis- 
charged or refused jobs because of their 
union and strike activity. The examin- 
er’s report cited evidence showing that 
the company printed and distributed 
among its workers a pamphlet written 
by the auto lord advising his workers 
not to join a union, and that foremen 
in the plant asked workers to sign loy- 
alty statements, and refused to admit 
workers into the plant if they wore 


UAWA buttons. 
In New York, Local 59 of the UAWA 


will represent ‘the so-called “manual” 
employees of the Hudson and Terra- 
plane Sales Corp. The NLRB made this 
ruling. The board found that the un- 
ion had enrolled all the 54 workers in 
the parts and service departments. 


White Collar Conference 


A conference of white-collar unions 
afiliated to the CIO. was recently con- 
cluded in New York, and a committee 
appointed to launch a campaign to de- 
fend prevailing wages and rescind wage 
cuts for all workers on white collar and 
professional projects. Allan Haywood, 
CIO Regional Director, is Chairman. 
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Marcel Scherer, FAECT Organizational 


Director, is on the committee. 


Newspaper Guild Certified 


The American Newspaper Guild was 
certified by the NLRB as the sole bar- 
gaining agency for editorial and picture 
department employees of “Newsweek” 
magazine. 


The certification was based upon a 
comparison of membership cards with 
the company’s payrolls, during which it 
was found that the Guild had a large 
majority of the eligible employees. 


The Guild has signed up Time, Inc. 
Covering some 300 employees of 
“Time,” “Life,” “Fortune,” the “Archi- 
tectural Forum” and March of Time 
movie and radio, the pact provides min- 
imum weekly pay of $75 for writers and 
photographers, $20 to $25 for office boys. 


Retroactive pay raises ate granted to 
about 150 employees. 


New Orleans Terror 


Police renewed their systematic cam- 
paign of terror against CIO workers 
and union officials in the New Orleans 
teamsters’ strike, despite two court hear- 
ings now in process, 


To date more than 100 arrests, mass 
beatings, three kidnappings and three 
shootings of CIO men have failed to 
break their morale, and the 1,000 strik- 
ing teamsters are as determined as ever 
io establish their right to collective bar- 
gaining. The strike was caused by the 
refusal of trucking bosses to deal with 
the CIO, and by their rush to sign clos- 
ed shop “contracts” with an AFL union 
that had no members. 


Both the National Labor Relations 
Board and the Federal Court have been 
investigating the police and gangster 
terror. Despite continuous employer: in- 
spired lawlessness, the strikers’ ranks 
are solid. 


“You would get a $200,000 breach of promise suit just when papa’s ready to 


give the men a wage cut.” 
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Maytag Plant Closed 
The Maytag Washing Machine Com- 


pany’s plant in Newton, Iowa, was clos- 
ed when Governor Kraschel ordered the 
National Guard to keep peace and pre- 
vent entrance into the factory, scene of 
a long fight against cuts by the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. 
The city was placed under martial law. 

Meanwhile, the “jail-or-sellout” sen- 
tence handed to three leaders of the un- 
ion was awaiting appeal to the Iowa 
Supreme Court which will not convene 
again until this fall. 

President James B. Carey of the 
UERMW, William Sentner, a: vice-pres- 
ident, and Hollis Hall, a local union 
leader, had been ordered to serve six 
months jail terms or agree to call off 
the strike against wage cuts. They im- 
mediately advised the judge of their re- 
fusal to take the latter action. 

In a speech delivered at the state Dem- 
ocratic party convention, Governor 
Kraschel declared, “Ownership of prop- 
erty by a non-worker does not exempt 
that property from its responsibility to 
the worker who produced it.” 


Government by Injunction 


Liberal and labor organizations in 
New York City have rallied to oppose 
the sweeping and unprecedented injunc- 
tion handed down against two CIO un- 
ions conducting a Strike jagainst the 
Busch Jewelry Company chain stores 
by Supreme Court Justice Salvatore Co- 
tillo. 

Backed by AFL and CIO unions, the 
United Retail Employees and United 
Optical Workers at first defied the or- 
der. Pickets were withdrawn after ar- 
tests by deputy sheriffs and refusal of 
ithe appelate division to grant a stay to 
the injunction. 

Meanwhile AFL and CIO groups are 
protesting and acting against this form 
of “government by injunction.” 


Agents’ Victory 
The courts upheld the New York La- 


bor Relations Board in requiring the 
Metropolitan Insurance Co. to bargain 
collectively with the CIO Industrial In- 
surance Agents Union, Local 30 of the 
UOPWA. Samuel Seabury, arguing for 
the company, contended that “employe” 
applied only to manual workers. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


Federal Division 


N_ organizational trip covering 

Langley Field, Norfolk Navy 
Yard and TVA at Knoxville, Chickama- 
uga and Chattanooga was completed the 
latter part of last month by our Legis- 
lative Representative, Milton Fischer. 
At TVA, 2,000 technical men are em- 
ployed. Half of them are stationed at 
Knoxville and Chattanooga, the rest em- 
ployed on the eight dams: Chickamauga, 
Wilson, Guntersville, Hiwassee, Pick- 
wick, Norris, Wheeler and Gilberts- 
ville. 

A. UFWA Local of approximately 
250 organized at TVA, has not succeed- 
ed in organizing technical men. These 
men have sought their own organization 
and have organized in an independent 
society called the Tennessee Valley En- 
gineers Association. This organization 
claims a membership of about 600, cen- 
tered mainly in Knoxville. 

After meeting with the Executive 
Committee of the UFWA in Knoxville, 
complete cooperation was assured us in 
our efforts to organize the engineers. 
Lists of names have been prepared for 
our mailing list. In Chattanooga and 
Knoxville a number of engineers, some 
of them members of the independent, 
indicated their interest in the FAECT. 
The independent organization has done 
nothing on the economic field and is 
losing its grip on its membership. 

Meetings were held by Brother Fis- 
cher with Roland Wank, principle arch- 
itect of TVA, and Hugh Urban, Presi- 
dent of the UFWA Local, and also with 
a large number of rank and file engin- 
eers. 

The salaries paid field men and en- 
gineers range from $1,260 to $2,000 
with a few paid $2,300. These salaries 
are relatively low. Engineers are fired 
en masse when certain jobs are com- 
pleted; there is no permanency of em- 
ployment. While the labor policy inso- 
far as the administrators are concerned 
is liberal, in practice most of the liber- 
al provisions of the labor policy have 
been nullified. A wage conference is to 
be held in November to set new salary 
rates. This presents an opportune time 
for our organization to obtain recogni- 
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tion to bargain for the technical men. 
Langley 


At Langley Field the principle griev- 
ance was the lack of opportunity for 
those technical men employed at the 
Field to transfer at higher pay to other 
agencies. Due to an arbitrary order by 
the Washington Office of the NACA the 
men at Langley Field are forced to shift 
their hours causing them to work an 
hour later in the afternoon during the 
summer. 

A decision was reached after consul- 
tation with a group of men at the field 
to start signing up members to the Di- 
vision on an individual basis while car- 
rying on an educational campaign. A 
survey by some of the men in the lab- 
oratory at the field showed overwhelm- 
ing feeling that organization is needed 
at the field. The grievances mentioned 
are to form the basis for organization. 


Norfolk 


Intimidation by supervisors of the 
AFL technical union is being met with 
more determined efforts by those inter- 
ested in the FAECT to organize the CIO 
in the Yard. An organizing committee 
has been set up. The IFTEADU Local 
in the Yard has directed President Ros- 


amund to follow the FAECT lead in 
fighting for rescinding the new annual 
leave order. FAECT literature is con- 
tinually posted and educational mater- 
ial is well received by the technical 
men. 


Philadelphia 


Full recognition has been accorded 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard Chapter 
by the Commandant of the Navy Yard. 
Shop stewards have been recognized by 
the Commandant as having the right 
to represent the men and collect dues. 


Brooklyn 


After continued consultation with the 
officials of the Navy Department in 
Washington the Department has agreed 
to present the twelve cases of under- 
classification prepared by Chapter 24 
to the Classification Board for review. 
Four blueprinters are having their cases 
reconsidered by the Board due to ef- 
forts of the FAECT. Previously incor- 
rect data sent to Washington by the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard led to the rejection 
of these cases. One CAF blueprinter 
in this office has received a promotion 
to CAF due to our work on his case. 


Washington 


Procurement demotions are being 
fought. A brief has been submitted to 
the Treasury Department asking for a 
review of these cases. A promotion pol- 
icy from within on the basis of merit is 
being sought by the Navy Department 
Local. Chief Examiner Moyer of the 
Civil Service Commission addressed the 
July Chapter meeting, explaining the 
new executive orders on civil service. 


State and Municipal—New York 


gi Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission conducted an open hearing 
on proposed reclassifications announced 
in the City Record. The proposed re- 
classification is entirely optional for 
present civil service engineers and arch- 
itects. Present incumbents may remain 
in their present titles and grades for the 
period of their incumbency without 
being reclassified, and are to retain all 
their existing rights. 

An advisory committee on reclassi- 
fication is to be set up to handle prob- 
lems that may arise. This committee 
would consider merits of applications 
for reclassification from the findings of 
which the applicant may appeal. The 
applicant may reject the final findings 


and stay in his old title without loss of 
any existing civil service rights. 

The FAECT objected to a minimum 
entrance salary of less than $2,160 per 
annum and recommended that $2,160 
be the minimum entrance salary to the 
lowest grade, and recommended that the 
Commission endorse such legislative 
steps as may be necessary to make this 
minimum effective. A strong plea was 
made for allowing the old Grade C 
into the new Grade 3 ($3,120-$4,250 
per annum). 

FAECT insisted in addition that sen- 
iority rights shall be applied uniformly 
and that no title shall receive preferen- 
tial treatment over any other title in 
matters of seniority. 
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Cities and Housing 


THE CULTURE OF CITIES. Lewis 
Mumford. Harcourt Brace and Co. 
586 pg. $5.00. 

(This is the second part of a review begun 
in the July issue—Ep. Norte.) 

LTHOUGH Mr. Mumford offers a 
detailed and largely excellent spe- 
cification for the regional urban order 
which will rise from the ruins of “meg- 
alopolis,” he studiously avoids the vital 
question of how this order is to be 
brought about. He is not so much con- 
cerned with the vehicle by which so- 
ciety is to attain his regional system as 
he is in indicating the direction in which 
it lies. Unfortunately for Mr. Mum- 
ford these considerations cannot be sep- 
arated so handily. Basic social changes 
are usually not affected in straight lines 
and the practical, political problems of 
change frequently alter both the origin- 
al direction and the goal itself. Inter- 
dependence of theory and practice, of 
direction and method, was demonstrat- 
ed in the history of town planning and 
regionalism in the Soviet Union. The 
one country in which many of Mr. 

Mumford’s best town planning ideas 

have already been tested and put into 

practice has been completely neglected 
in this book. The experience of the 

U.S.S.R. is mentioned by Mr. Mum- 

ford only once or twice in passing and 

then only in a manner far removed from 
the scholarly approach assumed else- 
where. 

Mr. Mumford’s reluctance to consider 
the how of change leads him to misun- 
derstand and misrepresent Frederich 
Engels, one of the earliest practical 
students of housing and town planning. 
Mumford attempts to dismiss Engels’ 
“The Housing Question” as “a curious 
argument against housing reform . 
Rests on unsound assumption that what 
the rich possess is good, and there are 
enough quarters to go around if ‘shar- 
ed’.” 

Mr. Mumford presents no figures to 
disprove Engels’ contention that “there 
are already in existence sufficient build- 
ings for dwellings in the big towns to 
remedy immediately any real ‘housing 
shortage,’ given rational utilization of 
them.” (“The Housing Question,” p. 
36.) Instead he labels Engels’ proposal 
as “naive because it did not perceive 
that the standards embodied in the more 
pretentious residences were below those 
which were desirable for human life. In 
other words, even this revolutionary cri- 
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tic was apparently unaware of the fact 
that the upper class quarters were, more 
often than not, intolerable super-slums.” 
(The poor, miserable rich! ) 

Now if Mr. Mumford will read “The 
Housing Question” more objectively he 
will learn that Engels did not suggest 
a more equitable distribution of the ex- 
isting housing space as a permanent sol- 
ution. Qn the contrary, he proposed it 
as a temporary, practical expedient. 
Moreover, Engels was not opposed to 
housing reforms on principle. “The 
Housing Question” was a polemic against 
a particular kind of housing reform 
which at that time would have been a 
delusion and a snare for the very peo- 
ple it was supposed to have benefited. 
Engels’ whole argument, the very one 
which Mr. Mumford missed and which 
would have strengthened his book im- 
measurably, was that a solution of the 
housing problem could not be separated 
from the method and practice of chang- 
ing the system which made slums and 
unplanned cities possible. 

In our own time we have had the ex- 
ample of the wonderful housing devel- 
opments in Vienna. They were the best 
of their kind at the time but that did 
not prevent them from being devastated 
by shells by a regime which did not find 
it necessary to recognize achievements 
in planning and housing as a guaranty, 
or even a sign-post, of the new social 
order. Curiously enough, Mr. Mumford 
does not mention the Vienna experience 
in his book. If he had, perhaps he 
would not have made the significant er- 
ror of stating that 
“in new communities that have been planned 
as social units, with visible coherence in the 
architecture, with a sufficient number of lo- 
cal meetings rooms for group activities, as 
in Sunyside Gardens, L. I., a robust political 
life, with effective collective action and a 
sense of renewed responsibility, has swiftly 
grown up.” 

Aside from the fact that Sunnyside 
never was, and is not now, a social unit 
and that it has an insufficiency of facul- 
ties for group activities, the sad truth 
is that only a year or so ago many of 
the garden-home owners were forcibly 


evicted from their dwellings and the 
neighborhood has been racked by mort- 
gage and rent strikes. By all means let 
us have more housing and community 
projects—the U. S. Housing Authority 
is a good beginning—but let us realize 
that much also has to be done political- 
ly, economically and socially in order 
to reap the benefits of this housing. 
The foregoing is not meant to dis- 
parage the positive values of “The Cul- 
ture of Cities.” There is much of in- 
terest and importance to both the lay 
reader and the specialist in this work. 
It is necessary, however, that the reader 
recognize the limitations of Mumford’s 
position and the necessity of formulat- 
ing and practicing the methods of change 
along with the delineation of the ob- 
jective itself. 
Simon BREINES 


The Right To Work 


THE RIGHT TO WORK. Nels Ander- 
son. Modern Age Books. 50c. 


ELS ANDERSON, director of the 
Section on Labor Relations of the 
WPA, has written an authoritative book 
on the constructive work of the WPA, 
and has effectively answered those cri- 
tics who try to discredit the New Deal 
by attacking the WPA. 

This book points out graphically that 
to deprive millions of Americans of the 
right to work is the quickest way back 
to the dark days of 1930, and discloses 
that in those dark days moneys were 
dished out to industry but they never 
reached the great number of unemploy- 
ed. 

The book has decided positive values 
when it reviews the various New Deal 
emergency acts, and shows their vital 
contribution to the nation and its econ- 
omy. There is a sympathetic discussion 
of the right of the unemployed and of 
WPA workers to organize. 


ROYAL WINS ON WORK! 


Royal’s greater speed and ease of operation—its many 
exclusive features—mean a greater volume of finer 


typing, finished faster! 


Ask for a demonstration. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


2 Park Ave., New York 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


WORLD’S NUMBER 1 
TYPEWRITER 
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N an editorial printed on July 18, 
1938, the New York Times bemoan- 
ed the fact that the expected revival of 
the building industry had failed to ma- 
terialize. Figures, compiled by the F. 
W. Dodge Corporation, showed that 
private contracts awarded during the 
first half of 1938 have declined by near- 
ly 30 percent from the already low lev- 
el of a year ago. The lag in housing 
construction was considered deplorable 
by the Times. And in answer to the 
dillemna, the sturdy newspaper suggest- 
ed that “Building costs are still high— 
particularly the cost of certain con- 
struction materials and the fantastically 
high hourly wage rates demanded by 
union labor in the building trades.” 
Now no one will deny that building 
costs are high—too high. But is it the 
wage rate which is at fault? In its June, 
1938, issue, the magazine Fortune, which 
no one will accuse of a pro-labor bias, 
reveals that the much-publicized build- 


ing trades wages bring to a worker an 
average yearly income of $935, or about 
$20 per week. Is this an inordinate in- 
come for a skilled worker? 

The real trouble, of course, lies in 
the other point raised by the Times: 
the high cost of building materials. . 

According to Moodey’s Industrials 
for 1938 (summarized by the Labor Re- 
search Association) the net profit of the 
24 leading building materials compan- 
ies totalled: 
ae $14,134,000 
31,050,000 
. 54,000,000 

1937 65,097,000 

The November bulletin of the Na- 
tional City Bank, reviewing the year 
1937, revealed that profits for a group 
of leading building material supply 
companies were 54 percent higher in 
1937 than in 1936. And only this sum- 
mer, the cement trust decreed another 
rise in prices. Let the New York Times 
and all others who desire increased ac- 
tivity in construction direct their at- 
tack not at the building worker whose 
income is already inadequate, but at the 
great monopolies which obstruct the 
way. 


WITH OUR WOMEN 


ITH summer well on its way, the 
New York Women’s Auxiliary 


AXIABEN Acres 


The Informal Adult Camp 


350 ACRES OF HONEST-TO-GOOD- 
NESS VACATION COUNTRY AT A 
2,400 FOOT ELEVATION—ONLY 118 
MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


@ Complete Athletic Facilities, Includ- 
ing Private Lake, Tennis, Rustic 
Bridle Paths, etc. 

@ Excellent Social and Athletic Staff 

@ Entertainment and Forums of Social 
Significance 

@ Jerry Stern’s Club Royal Orchestra 


All Bungalows and Cottages 
with Hot and Cold Showers 
—Conveniences 
Weekly Rates: $23.50—$25.00—$27.50 


Direction 
Moe Kaplan & Jack Lewis 
(Formerly of Hilltop Lodge) 
Mr. & Mrs. Moll .& Morton Barrow 
(Formerly of Napanoch Country Club) 


ALLABEN ACRES 


Allaben, N. Y., Phonecia 75 
New York City Tel.: VAnderbilt 3-5126 
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suspended membership meetings for the 
vacation period. 


Housing was discussed at the July 
meeting. Brother Rodriguez, Chapter 
31, Regional CIO Housing Representa- 
tive in New York, the main speaker, 
stated: “The FAECT Women’s Auxili- 
ary must become more active, along 
with tenant and other trade union 
groups, in helping to achieve a broader, 
more adequate housing program.” It 
was agreed that housing would become 
an important Fall activity. 

Brother Rodriguez further explained 
the opportunities for employment 
through an increased and enlarged hous- 
ing program. “State and Federal appro- 
priations have now passed in the legis- 
latures. What is required now is sufh- 
cient pressure to translate these appro- 
priations into much-needed housing.” 

A review of the past six months’ 
work was made, and now we are looking 
forward to a well-rounded program of 
educational and social activities for the 
coming season. 


Legislative 
Department 


COMPREHENSIVE investigation 

of patents — their suppression 
through so-called “company-grave- 
yards” and their use to foster mono- 
polies will be a major work of the 
joint legislative-executive monopoly in- 
quiry. Legal use of the existing patent 
laws to build up monopoly in an in- 
dustry or a product; extension of con- 
trol through patent “improvements” 
price-controlled through patents; the in- 
ventor as a hired man in great research 
organizations; purchase and suppres- 
sion of patents; and methods of “patent 
pooling” will all be explored in the 
study. The investigation will not be 
directed toward a specific remedy but 
toward so-called evils and abuses legal- 
ly possible under the present patent law 
set-up. 


All information on patents as out- 
lined above should be sent to the Legis- 
lative Department of the Federation, 
1410 H St., N.W., Washington, D. C., 
immediately. The FAECT will stress be- 
fore the committee the abuses of the 
present law as it affects technical men. 


A former civil engineer, New York 
State Industrial Commissioner An- 
drews has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt as the administrator of the 
Wage-Hour Act. The new act has teeth 
in it. Fines up to $10,000 and six 
months imprisonment can be imposed 
upon violators. Any employee cheated 
out of his minimum wage can appeal he- 
fore the Wage-Hour Board. 

How labor votes this fall will to a great 
extent determine whether or not we get 
progressive legislation in the coming 
Congress. Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
representing both AFL and CIO unions 
is in the forefront to elect progressives 
and defeat reactionaries and those whom 
President Roosevelt so ably characteriz- 
ed as “yes-but” men. The League has 
issued a pamphlet giving the voting rec- 
ord of Senators and Congressmen during 
1938 on major farm, labor, and other 
social legislation. In each case a com- 
parison was made between the voting 
record of the legislators and the posi- 
tion of the League. Copies will be avail- 
able to Chapters soon by writing to this 
Legislative Department. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


Alloy Forms 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ments in a gaseous state are enclosed 
within the liquid that is held within 
the tensed solid estate globule. The 
ball skin of solids is always in tension 
except at load transfer points. Any ap- 
plied load or work is distributed equal- 
ly to all of its solid tensile surface, 
through the medium of its contained 
relatively non-compressible _ liquid, 
which is a highly mutable load-disburs- 
ing design-member. The shock of con- 
tact of eccentric loads upon the life cell 
is absorbed by the small quantum of the 
already compressed but still further 
compressible gases pregnant in the li- 
quid. The life cell may be likened to a 
“sausage” balloon filled with carbonic 
(“fizzy”) water. 

Mechanical science js slowly com- 
prehending this vastly efficient structur- 
al principle of nature. Its application 
to the design of the pneumatic tire has 
made possible potentially safe speeds 
in motorization which could never have 
been attained by the compressively em- 
ployed steel tires of the horse-drawn ve- 
hicle. 

Until the advent of the age of marked 
superiority of metals in tension over 
tensile abilities of natural fibres and 
“raw” stones, it was useless for man to 
overcontemplate this structural efficien- 
cy of nature. 

Leonardo da Vinci was apprised of 
the natural principle of mechanically 
functioning structures, but he had nei- 
ther the precise materials to be highly 
use-effective nor the possibility of e- 
volving them out of anything at hand 
to correspond with their efficiency as 
observed in nature. 

As a result of the service improve- 
ment of machinery during the World 
War and the many discoveries in pro- 
cesses of alloying, heat-treating, and 
electro-chemical analyses, it is now not 
only suitable but essential to efficiency 
for man to incorporate in his structural 
and mechanical designs the efficient 
principle which, in nature, enables life- 
cell-structured birds and insects to fly, 
and the tree, the largest living unit me- 
chanism, to rear itself to colossal heights 
relative to trunk diameter, and, adjust- 
ingly, to withstand storm and change 
through life continuities in some cases 
of several thousand years. 


* Condensed from a chapter of his book “Seven 
Chains to the Moon,” published last month by 
J. B. Lippincott 
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SAVE MONEY on Shoes, Coffee, Razor Blades, Canned 


Foods, Breakfast Cereals, Tires, Cosmetics, Soaps, Radios 


—and dozens of other every-day purchases by using 
Consumers Union’s 1938 Buying Guide in your shop- 
ping. This Guide, just off the press, gives you ratings 
by brand name of over 2,000 brands of products as 
“Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” and “Not Accept- 
able” based on expert technicians’ tests. 


One Item Alone May Save You Over $60! 

A vacuum cleaner selling for $21.95 ranked high im cleaning ability and 
all round value in laboratory tests of 18 models of vacuum cleaners reported 
upon in Consumers Union’s 1938 Buying Guide. Another model, selling for 
$89.50, was below average in cleaning ability and was rated ““Not Acceptable.” 
If you were going to buy a vacuum cleaner you would save over $60 by 
buying the first model. Several brands of razor blades selling at 2c apiece 
were found to shave as well as, if not better than other-brands retailing for 
5c and more. By buying the 2c blades instead of the 5c blades you would 
save 3c on each blade. A famous brand of coffee selling at 30c a pound was 
found to be much inferior in quality to another brand selling at 21c a pound 
in tests of 36 brands. By changing from the first brand to the second you’d 
save 9c on each pound of coffee. 


Hundreds of similar examples, whereby you can save from as little as 
2c on a single purchase to as much as $300 a year and over on your aggregate 
purchases, can be found in Consumers Union’s 1938 Buying Guide. . This 
Guide tells you which brands of shoes will give you the longest wear for your 
money. It compares the Ford with the Plymouth and the Chevrolet and tells 
you which one automotive experts consider the best buy. It gives you photo- 
graphic experts’ ratings of the Leica, the Contax and dozens of other cam- 
eras. It tells you which drugs and medicines are dangerous to use and which 
are safe. Here are just a few of the many products which are rated as “Best 
Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable” in this 238-page Guide :— 


Shoes Tires Refrigerators Light Bulbs 
Canned Foods Cosmetics Medicines Men’s Suits 
Soaps Stockings Wines and Liquors. House Paints 
Gasolines Radios Autos Fountain Pens 


FREE with membership in Consumers Union 


Consumers Union’s Buying Guide is not for sale. It is a confidential publication 
intended solely for members of Consumers Union of United States. But you can 
obtain this Guide af no extra charge by joining Consumers Union. The annual mem- 
bership fee in this nation-wide pro-labor, non-profit organization is only $3 a year. 
This fee brings you 12 issues of Consumers Union Re- 
ports (for description of current issue see box at right), 
the monthly magazine which reports on all kinds of {Special to FAECT 
consumer goods and services (including insurance, home { Members! — Federation 
building, hygiene, etc.), and which tells you which j Members iy Realeten dare 
products are made under fair labor conditions and which tage of CU’s special group 


are not. And it brings you at no added cost this indis- membership rate of $2 a 
pensable Buying Guide, telling you quickly and spe- 
cifically which brands are good buys and which are “Not 
Acceptable.” 


If you prefer unbiased technical analyses of the 
things you buy to the ballyhoo of advertising copy writers, 
if you demand more fact and less fiction in your buying 
transactions, if you want to be sure you're not getting 
unfairly manufactured products; above all, if you want 
to make real, substantial savings on your purchases, join 
Consumers Union today by filling out and mailing the 


gyert for the regular $3 
service by joining the CU 
L croup now forming in the 
g FAECT. Simply fill out 
the coupon at right and 
mail it to Group Leader 
H. P. Herman, Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, 
A Chemists and Technicians, 
9116 East 16th Street, New 
f York, N. Y.—enclosing 
athe $2 fee. Under this 
plan membership — will 
isa with the July issue. 
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CIGARETTES! 
In preparation for eight months, a 


report on CIGARETTES in the July. 


issue of the REPORTS: 


1. Rates 35 brands, by name, for 
nicotine content; 

2. Tells you the physiological ef- 
fects of smoking; 

3. Presents data from carefully 
controlled smoking and chemical tests ; 

4. Gives facts about de-nicotinized 
cigarettes ; 

5. Gives six rules for “seeming to 
smoke” which will reduce the injuri- 
ous effects of smoking to a minimum. 

Other reports in the same issue rate 
GASOLINES, SUNBURN  PRE- 
VENTIVES, and several other pro- 
ducts. The report on GASOLINES 
shows how it is possible to make an- 
nual savings of from $15 to $50 on 
gasoline expenditures. 
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CONSUMERS UNION of U.S., Inc. 


55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me the 1938 BUYING GUIDE and CON- 


SUMERS UNION 


REPORTS for one year. I 


enclose $3 for subscription ($2 for FAECT mem- 


bers). I agree to keep confidential all material 
sent to me which is so designated. : 
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